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AMPUTATION—EQUI PMENT 


226. 


Geist, Harold. 

The performance of amputees on motor dexterity tests. Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurements. Winter, 199. 9:l:765-772. Reprint. 
"This paper gives a report on the effectiveness of the prostheses which are 
currently being used by arm amputees who have gone through the Mare Island Ampu- 

tation Center. Results of the comparison between the normal and prosthetic arm 
show that the prosthetic arms compare favorably with the normal arms with respect 
to motor dexterity with the exception of the Purdue Pegboard.*® 


ARTHRITIS--MEDICAL TREATMENT 


See 2)1. 


ASTHMA--DIAGNOSIS 


227. 


Ratner, Bret. 

Asthma in children: salient diagnostic problems. J. Am. Med. Assn. Feb. 25, 
1950. 12:8:538-5)2. 
"Too often the allergist fails to diagnose conditions other than allergy, and 
by the same token the pediatrician often does not diagnose allergy when that con- 
dition actually exists. Since proper therapy depends so largely on judicious and 
circumspect diagnosis, it is evident that alertness in differentiating the various 

causes of wheezing is of primary importance." 


BRAIN INJURIES 


See 265. 


CEREBRAL PALSY--DIAGNOSIS 


228. 


Perlstein, Meyer. 
Neurologic sequelae of erythroblastosis fetalis. Am. J. of Diseases of 
Children. Mar., 1950. 79:3:605-606. 
Summary of a paper read before the Chicago Pediatric Society, Feb. 15, 199. 


CEREBRAL PALSY--MEDICAL TREATMENT 


229. 


Dugan, William D. 
The cerebral palsies, their diagnosis, classification, and treatment. New York 
State J. of Medicine. Nov. 1, 1949. 9:21:2535-2539. Reprint. ac eer ee 
A review of present management and treatment of cerebral palsy. 


Issued by the Research and Legislative Service, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
11 South LaSalle Street : Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CEREBRAL PALSY--MEDICAL TREATMENT (continued) 


See also 262. 


CEREBRAL PALSY--SPEECH CORRECTION 


230. 


CHILD 
231. 


Mussafia, Maria. 
Speech rehabilitation in cerebral palsies. Occupational Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation. Feb., 1950. 29:1:11-16. 
Translation of an article which appeared in the November 27, 198, issue of the 
Belgian journal Scalpel and republished with the permission of the editor, Dr. Me 
Alexander. 


HEALTH 
Oppenheimer, Ella. 

An integrated maternity, child health, and handicapped children's program. 
Je Am. Med. Women's Assn. July, 1949. :7:27l-277. Reprint. 

WThis paper will concern itself primarily with the clinical aspects of the pro- 
gram for maternal and child health and handicapped children, particularly to the 
degree to which it has been possible to apply in the clinical services the broad 
concept of promotion of health, the prevention of disability, disease, and mortali- 
ty, and the restoration to health or to maximum functioning of those children with 
disease or disability." 


CHILDREN'S HOSPITALS-~DESIGNS AND PLANS 


232. 


233. 


Holderness, George S. 
A challenging design for a children's hospital. Hospitals. Mar., 1950. 2h:3: 
48-51 ° - 
A description of the new 100 bed Driscoll Hospital, to be erected in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Fifty percent of the beds are to be in the convalescent category. 


Wallace, Henry N. 
Childrens hospital is growing up. Modern Hospital. Feb., 1950. 7h:2:5h-55. 
Describes Childrens Hospital, Los Angeles, California. S% 


CHRONIC DISEASE--MEDICAL TREATMENT 


23h.. 


235. 


Covalt, Donald A. 

Dynamic therapy in chronic disease. J. of the Indiana State Med. Assn. 
Jane, 1950. 3:1:17-20. Reprint. 

- The tremendous advances in medical and surgical care has resulted in an aging 

population in the United States. As people become older their medical needs 
change and they require more medical service. As a result physicians must know 
about rehabilitation if this problem is to be solved. 

Presented September 29, 19,9, at the Centennial Session of the Indiana State 
Medical Association, Indianapolis. 


Rusk, Howard A. 
Dynamic therapeutics in chronic disease. Brit. J. of Physical Medicine. 
Feb °9 1950. 13 2 34-2 ° 
"With the growing incidence of disability due to chronic disease, medicine 
must assume a great deal of the leadership in the responsibility of society, which 


- one physician so aptly summarized when he said: 'The society which fosters re- 


search to save human life cannot escape the responsibility for the life thus ex- 
tended. It is for science not only to add years to life, but, more important, to 
add life to the years.' This is the challenge which faces medicine throughout 
the world." 
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CHRONIC DISEASE-~SURVEYS 
See 29. 


CLUBFOOT-—ETIOLOGY 
236. Neel, James V. and others. 

A pedigree of clubfoot, by James V. Neel, Harold F. Falls and Avery R. Test. 
Am. J. of Diseases of Children. Mar., 1950. 7923:h2=l)8. 

WA family, 1m which each of 3 normal offspring of normal parents had 1 or more 
children with bilateral clubfoot, was studied in some detail. It is pointed out 
that when a parent who has given birth to a child with clubfoot raises the question 
of the probability of a recurrence in subsequent pregnancies a knowledge of the 
reproductive behavior of her collaterals is of importance in formulating an opinion? 


CONGENITAL DEFECTS 
237. American Academy of Pediatrics. 

Congenital anomalies; a symposium. Pediatrics. Feb., 1950. 5:2:319-336. 

Contents: Scope and incidence of congenital abnormalities, by Herbert C. 
Miller, pe 320-32).-Anomalies of genetic origin, by Curt Stern, p. 32)-328.- 
due to prenatally determined factors, by Herman Yannet, p. 
32 -33 ° 

"The purpose of this Symposium is to survey an area of human existence that 
has interested laymen as well as physicians for centuries, but one in which very 
few facts have been assembled until modern times." 

Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Pediatrics, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14-17, 1949. 


See also 2))6. 


238. Bissel, Elizabeth E. 
Foster homes in medical-care programs for children. The Child. Feb., 1950. 
14:8:11h-117, 12-125. 
The Children's Mission to Children, Boston, Mass., affiliated with the 
Children's Medical Center, "serves hospitals, clinics, private practitioners, 
and social agencies by providing foster—home care for convalescent children who, 
for medical reasons, should not go home for a while."" Foster care is provided in 
two types of homes: Care in homes called by the agency "medical homes" or "group 
bed homes," the other type, "nonmedical" or "up" homes are for ambulatory children 
who have medical problems. 


CONVULSIONS 
239. Read, Grantly Dick. 
Convulsions in childhood. Brit. Med. J. Feb. h, 1950. 68:279-281. 
Six cases of convulsions in children between the ages of 5 and 11 are recorded. 
"These were observed 18 to 25 years ago and their subsequent medical history has 
been recorded. The observations were made during an investigation of the corti- 
copthalamic reactions." 


CRUTCHES 
240. Deaver, George G. 
What every physician should know about the teaching of crutch walking. J. Am. 
Med. Assn. Feb. 18, 1950. ih2:7:70-h72. 
WAll crutch walkers should learn at least two gaits: a fast one to be used in 
the open for making speed, as is needed in crossing a street, and a slow one for 
crowded places, where space is limited but balance must be kept as slow progres- 
sion is made." The advantages of learning as many gaits as possible are listed. 
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CURARE END 
Margolis, He. Me 26 
The use of curare (D-tubocurarine in oil and wax) in the treatment of muscle 
spasm in rheumatic disorders, by H. M. Margolis and Paul S. Caplan. Annals of 
Internal Medicine. Oct., 1949. 31:l:615-623. Reprint. 
The following are the definite conclusions of the therapeutic effectiveness 
of curare: It served to relieve muscle spasm, and indirectly the limitation of 
motion and pain, in non-adhesive periarthritis of the shovlder. It facilitated 
physiotherapeutic management and recovery in adhesive periarthritis of the shoul- EPI 
der. It was found especially useful in the treatment of low back conditions as- 27 
sociated with muscle spasm, was of no benefit to patients with low back syndrome 
with sciatic pain, and of little benefit for the alleviation of muscle spasm in 
advanced rheumatoid arthritis. It was not effective in treating osteoarthritis of 
peripheral joints with associated periarticular fibrositis or in primary fibromy- 


ositis. 
DEAF 
242. Washington. State Health Department. 
Guiding the hard of hearing child. (Salem) The Dept. (19:97). 7 pe Mimeo. See 
"There is no question that the hard of hearing child faces life at a disad- 
vantage. Too often a hearing loss results in the emotional strain of undeserved FOO 
scoldings, insults, crude jokes and ridicule. The result may well be a miserably 28 


unhappy school experience and an inability to make an adequate adjustment to life. 
Only with the intelligent cooperation of the otologist, parent and teacher, can 
the hearing handicap be minimized so that the child can lead a useful and happy 
life." 


See also 289. 


DEAF--AUDIOMETRIC TESTS 
243. Guild, Stacy R. HAN 
Interpretation of hearing tests, with special reference to conduction deafness. 2h9 
Jo Ame Med. Assn. Feb. 18, 1950. 1h2:7:)66-l69. 
WDr. Guild has made a strong appeal to base the diagnosis of hearing lesion on 
the essential triad of clinical history, physical observations and consistent tests# 


~ 


DEAL--EQUIPMENT 
2h. Washington. State Health Department. 
Learning to use a hearing aid. (Salem) The Dept. (191,92). 7 pe Mimeoe 
"In our world of today a loss of hearing no longer means a lonely hopeless life 
as it did just a few short years ago. When a person cannot hear normally and there 
is nothing that medical science can do to bring about normal hearing, a hearing aid 
may often be used to good advantage." Instructions for using a hearing aid are 
given. 


EDUCATION--~PUBLICITY HEA 
245. Illinois. University of Illinois. College of Education. 
What popular magazines say about education, 196-1948, by William Van Til and 
Evelyn Luecking. (Urbana) The College, 199. 5Slp. (Univ. of Illinois Rull., IEE 
"This is a aout of a study which was conducted to discover what popular 
magazines have presented to the public through articles and editorials about edu- HOS 
cation since the close of World War II. The intention of the study was to find 
what areas of education seemed to be of concern to writers and editors and what 
kind of education they were discussing in post-war popular magazines." 
On pages 18-19 exceptional children and special schools are discussed. 
Available from University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, at 30¢ a copy. 


ENDOCRINE DISORDERS 
246. Fairbank, H. A. Thomas. 
From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton: 11. Achondroplasia. J. 
of Bone and Joint Surgery. Nove, 1949. 31-B::600-607. Reprint. eg 
Hereditary and familial influences, age, etiology, clinical features, pathology 
and diagnosis are considered in this discussion of achondroplasia, a congenital 
condition resulting from interference with enchondral ossification. 


EPILEPSY 
247. Gibbs, Frederic A. 
A modern view of epilepsy. (Chicago, Nat'l Epilepsy League, 1950). (8) p. 
An address made before the 26th annual conference of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, Des Moines, Iowa, April 26, 198. | 
"This publication has been prepared. by the National Epilepsy League, formed by 
the merger of the American Epilepsy League and the Natiorial Association to Control 
Epilepsy." Available from the League's offices, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Free. . 


See also 239. 


FOOT { 
248. Brown, Joseph E. | 
ee foot problems. Archives of Physical Medicine. Feb., 1950. 31:2:101- | 
106. 
"Specific practical foot problems in the order of frequency of occurrance and 
age incidence are to be dealt with. These have been chosen with due consideration | 

of the special interest of practitioners of physical medicine. Conditions not 
requiring the adjuncts of physical therapy and those specifically requiring surgery 

are omitted... Treatment is to be stressed." 


HANDICAPPED~-SURVEYS 
249. Woolsey, Theodore D. 
Estimates of disabling illness prevalence in the United States based on the 
February 199 current population survey. Public Health Reports. Feb. 10, 1950. 
65:6:163-18). 
“ "The results of a sample survey conducted in February 1949 to determine the 
prevalence on the day of the interview of disabling illness, injuries, and im 
pairments are described." It is estimated that 5,310,000 persons, or 5.4% of the 
population between 1); and 6 years of age were disabled by illness or some condi- 
tion that prevented them from working. There are 2,160,000 persons, including 
700,000 in resident institutions, who must be considered as incapacitatea to such 
an extent as permanently unable to work. 
"The report also compares the prevalence by age, race, urban, or rural residence, | 
and prior duration of disability, but no data on cause of disability were obtained." 


HEALTH SERVICES--SURVEYS 
See 290. 


HEART DISEASE 
| See 273; 27h; 275; 278. | 


HOSPITALS--ADMINISTRATION 
See 291. 
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HOSPITALS-~PHYSICAL THERAPY DEPARTMENT 
250. Paul, W. Do 
What every physician should know about the hospital practice of physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation. Archives of Physical Medicine. Jane, 1950. 31:1:))-h6. 
The hospital practice of physical medicine is no different from that of any 
other specialty. Its most important function is the treatment and rehabilitation 
of the sick and injured. Besides treating a patient, the department can be used 
to aid in diagnosis and as a center to carry out either clinical or preclinical 
investigation. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN--HISTORY 
251. International Council for Exceptional Children - past and present. J. of Excep- 
tional Children. Mar., 1950. 16:3:176-181. ) 
The history of the Council from 1922 to the present day is given. Several 
past presidents have contributed statements which report some aspects of the 
Council's growth. The history of the Journal is also given. 


KNEE INJURIES 
252. Buirge. Raymond E. 
Some disabilities of the knee. Surgery. Nove, 199. 26:5:770-7766 
"More than 50 per cent of knee aigabtltties, excluding fracture and dislocation, 
were found to be the result of internal derangement; of these one-half required 
surgical treatment... Postmeniscectomy complaints in eighteen men were found to 
be due in more than one-half to quadriceps atrophy and in two because of incompléte 
removal of the semilunar cartilage." 


253. Kelikian, Ho 
Surgical conditions of the knee. Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Feb., 1950. 
19 72~7he 
Considers the various conditions for which surgery is indicated. 


LEPROSY--MEDICAL TREATMENT 
25. Hatch, Virginia R. 

The use of physical and occupational therapy in peripheral nerve lesions of 
leprosy. Military Surgeon. Maro, 1950. 106:3:197-203. 

A preliminary report of the use of physical medicine as an adjunct to sulphone 
therapy at the U. S. Marine Hospital, Carville, La., shows that it is too soon to 
offer conclusions, but that the medical staff regards the program as well worth 
continuing. Three case histories of neural involvement given physical and oc- 
cupational therapy are recorded. 


MATERNAL AND INFANT CARE--—PROGRAMS 
255. J. of the Am. Med. Women's Assn. July, 1949. :7:267-296. 

Maternal and child welfare number. 

Partial contents: The clinician's stake in public programs of maternal and 
child health, by Sarah S. Dietrick, p. 267-268.-Rural Maryland program for speech- 
hearing disorders, by Edward Davens, p. 268-271.-Virginia state rheumatic fever 
program, by Louise F. Galvin, p. 272-273.-An integrated maternity, child health, and 
handicapped children's program, by Ella Oppenheimer, p. 27)l|-277.-Colorado state pro- 
gram for care of premature infants, by Ruth Boring Howard, p. 277-279.-Recent trends 
in the practice of obstetrics, by Jane Schaefer, p. 280-284.-World Health Organiza- 
tion Maternal and Child Health Week, by Cicely D. Williams, p. 285-286.-—Maternal 
and child welfare in Sweden, by Christina Ellwyn, p. 287=289.-Maternal and child 
welfare in Australia, by Phyllis D. Cilento, p. 289-29).-Maternal and child health 
services in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 29l-295.-Research on mater- 
nal and child welfare in India, p. 296. 
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MATERNAL AND INFANT CARE--PROGRAMS (continued) 

"The articles in this issue of the Journal of the American Medical Women's 
Association have one important thing in common. They show an underlying con- 
cern for the child as a whole... The goal for these services is the development 
of the child to his fullest physical, mental, and emotional capacity, so that he 
can take his place in society as an integrated personality." 

Available from the Journal of the American Medical Women's Association, Suite 
205, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, NeY., at 35¢ a copy. 


MEDICINE (INDUSTRIAL) 
256. Baroy Walter Z. 
Industrial head and back injuries; the neurological and psychiatric viewpoint. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Feb., 1950. 19:2:69-71. 

- 8It is generally agreed that industrial head and back injuries are the most 
difficult to treat and cause the longest disabilities in industry... It is, there- 
fore, important that the head and back injuries in industry be considered froma 
psychiatric viewpoint. There are three distinct categories of psychiatric dis- 
orders in industry with which we have to deal: traumatic neurosis, psychosis, and 
malingering." 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
2576 Parker, H. Te 
The mental defective in school andafter. Melbourne, Melbourne Univ. pr., 1949. 
31 po 
Published for the Australian Council for Educational Research. 
A general consideration of the child and adult mental defective and the respon- 
sibility of the community in his education and welfare. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES--ETIOLOGY 
See 237. 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS--MEDICAL TREATMENT 
258. Cailliet, Rene. 
The rehabilitation treatment of multiple sclerosis and its rationale. 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation. Feb., 1950. 29:1:1-10. 

WSince July, 1946, we have had an opportunity to examine over 390 patients with 
multiple sclerosis 287 of whom received rehabilitation treatment. All patients 
were completely studied with all aspects of their histories evaluated in an attempt 
to establish possible etiological or aggravating factors; all neurological findings 
were recorded, full disability evaluations determined, and all diagnoses verified 
by complete laboratory studies when not done prior to admission. Two hundred cases 
were taken in sequence “a admission in tabulating the following statistics to be 
utilized in this paper." 


259. Reese, Hans H. F. 
Diagnosis and treatment of multiple sclerosis. Postgraduate Medicine. 
Auge, 1949. 6:2:127-131. Reprints 
"In conclusion, the diagnosis of multiple sclerosis should be made after a care- | 
ful evaluation of the history of the given patient... Jhe treatment is to be indi- 
vidualized, in a broad sense supporting." 


MUSCULAR ATROPHY 
260. Huf, Ernst G. 
Chemical factors influencing muscular atrophy, by Ernst G. Huf and Ernst 
Fischer. Am. J. of Physiology. Oct», 1949. 159:1:6-1h. Reprint. 


MUSCULAR ATROPHY (continued) 

"Skeletal muscles atrophying as a result of denervation undergo physico=-chemi- 
cal changes as well as some remarkable biochemical changes. The most important 
ones are: a wasting substance, of protein in particular, takes place; the oxygen 
consumption of the denervated muscle is irregularly increased; the lactic acid 
formation is increased while glycogen and creatine content are decreased.” 


MUSIC THERAPY 
261. Wade, Beatrice . 
The future of music as a therapeutic medium. Trained Nurse. Feb., 1950. 
260—61, 90. 
The future development of music therapy is dependent upon the active moral 
support of the hospital administrator, the heads of the medical staff and nursing 
service. “Its future is likewise interdependent upon the selection and preparation 
of the therapist who utilizes music, the universal language, as a valuable means 
of therapy." 


MYANESIN 
262. Hipps, Herbert E. 
A muscle-relaxing agent in the treatment of cerebral palsy. Southern Med. J. 
Dec-, 1949. 2:12:1090-1092. Reprint. 
"Nineteen cerebral palsy children were selected for this study. Ten were 
spastics, seven were athetoids, and two were ataxics... 'Tolserol' produced in- 
creased muscle relaxation in 9 per cent of the patients tested, but in only 16 
per cent was there any improvement in muscle control. Another 16 per cent showed 
a decrease in muscle control." 


OLD AGE-~BIBLIOGRAPHY 
263. New York. Welfare Council of New York City. 
A selective bibliography on the welfare of older people. New York, The Council, 
1949. h6 pe Mimeo. 

A checklist of titles published in the last 10 years, arranged under the fol- 
lowing main sections; General; Casework and counseling; Community planning and 
organization; Employment and preparation for retirement; Financial aspects; Health; 
Housing; Recreation; Social and personal adjustment. 

Available from Welfare Council of New York City, hl E. 23rd St., New York 10, 

N. Ye, at $1.00 a copy. 


PARALYSIS 
264. Ewing, M. Re 

Postoperative paralysis in the upper extremity; report of five cases. Lancet. 
Jan. 21, 1950. 258:6595:99-103. 

"Five cases of upper-arm paralysis following operation are reported. In two 
patients there was a partial brachial plexus lesion, and in one of them it was 
bilateral. Recovery was in all cases almost complete within a few months... The 
various mechanisms of this injury are discussed, and some evidence is given that 
in this respect abduction of the arm in the Trendelenburg position is a particu- 
larly dangerous manoeuvre." 


265. Putnam, Tracy Jo 
Neurologic problems of handicapped children. J. of Exceptional Children. 
Mar. 1950. 16:3:173-175. 


The occurrence and classification of neurologic distrubances, paraplegia, 
response of paraplegia to treatment, injuries and diseases of brain are discussed 
in this article. 
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PARALYSIS-—PHYSICAL THERAPY 
266. Hern, K. Me 
Re-education for neurological cases. Physiotherapy. Feb., 1950. 36:2:26~30. 
A general review of the physical treatment of samiftione resulting from lesions 
in the central nervous system-~particularly hemiplegia--has been given. The 
writer—conveys the atmosphere in which the patient and therapist work, the interest, . 
the joy of achievement, and the concentration which results in re-education. 


PARAPLEGIA 


267. Levin, I. M. 
Injury to the spinal cord in a premature infant. Am. J. of Diseases of 
Children. Mar. 1950 79 3 598-600. 
- Summary of a paper read before the Chicago Pediatric Society, Feb. 15, 199. 


PARAPLEGIA--MEDICAL TREATMENT 
268. Kessler, Harry. | 

The rehabilitation of the paraplegic, by Harry Kessler and Arthur S. Abramson. 
New York State J. of Medicine. Jan. 1, 1950. 50:1:h3-7. Reprint. 

Whe respective roles of the internist, neuro-surgeon, plastic surgeon, urolo- 
gist, psychiatrist, orthopedist, physiatrist, and associated technical personnel 
in the program of rehabilitation are described, and the importance of working to- 
gether as a team is emphasized." 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
269. Hobson, W. 
Social medicine and physical fitness. Brit. J. of Physical Med. Feb., 1950. 
13:2:26=33. 
"In conclusion, the assessment and improvement of physical fitness is an 
important part of social medicine, not only for persons free from disease or 
deformity but also for those who are permanently handicapped, and for those who 
have just recovered from illness." 


270. McBride, Earl D. 
Disability evaluation. Archives of Physical Medicine. Jane, 1950. 31:1:35-l3. 
"Disability evaluation has become necessary in many spheres of human occupa- 
tion, such as military service, industrial injuries, veteran's pensions, vocational 
and rehabilitation adjustment and common court cases of liability." A tabulation 
of functional tests to determine percentage of working capacity is presented. 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
271. Modern Medicine. Feb., 1950. 18:):63-106, 110, 114, 116, 118, 122, 12h, 126, 
1 9 9 138. 

Title of issue: Symposium on physical medicine and rehabilitation. 

Contents: Forword, by Howard A. Rusk, pe. 63-67.-The general practitioner's 
responsibility, by Frank H. Krusen, p. 68-73.—Common conditions effectively - 
treated by physical medicine, by Sedgwick Mead, pv. 7h-76.-Management of the 
arthritic patient, by George Morris Piersol, p. 77-83.-How to organize a physi- 
cal medicine department in a general hospital, by Samuel S. Sverdlik, p. 8h-90.- 
Hydrotherapy in general practice, by John D. Currence, p. 91-95.-Rehabilitation 
of the neurologic patient, by A. B. Baker, p. 96-100.-Training of the hemiplegic 
patient, by Donald A. Covalt, pe 101-10).-Care of the paraplegic patient by 
George G. Deaver, p- 105-106, 110, 11h, 116, 118.—Rehabilitation of the amputee, 
by Henry H. Kessler, p. 122, 12), 126, 130.-The physical treatment of backache, 
by Hans Kraus, p. 132, 13, 138. 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE (continued) 
Copies available from Modern Medicine, 8) S. 10th St., Minneapolis 3, Minn., 
at 25¢ a copy. 


See also 250. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY--PERSONNEL 
272. Arrington, Clara M. 

Physical therapy in official state crippled children's agencies. Physical 
Therapy Rev. Feb., 1950. 30:2:46-)8. 

"This is a revision of the article on the same sub ject which appeared in The 
Physical Therapy Review during 19)6 and 197 as part of the section of 'Scope of 
Physical Therapy.' As soon as the entire series has been revised and published, 
they will be reprinted in toto as the 'Scope of Physical Therapy.'" 

In same issue: Physical therapy in-.a rehabilitation center, by Barbara White, 
p. 9-50.-Physical therapy in the Veterans Administration, p. 50-51.-Physical 
therapy in the army, p. 52-53. 


PREGNANCY 
273. Bunim, Joseph Jo 
A principle for determining prognosis of pregnancy in rheumatic heart disease, 


by Joseph J. Bunim and S. Raer Appel. J. Am. Med. Assn. Jan. 1, 1950. 12:2: — 


90-96. 
It has been demonstrated in this article that pregnancy does not seriously 
influence the natural history of rheumatic heart disease. 
Read before the Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology at the Ninety-Eighth 
Annual Session of the American Medical Association, Atlantic City, N. Je, 
June 8 9 19,9 ° 


274. Correll, Howard L. 
Multiple pregnancies in patients with rheumatic or congenitai heart disease, 
by Howard L. Correll and Francis F. Rosenbaum. Am. Heart Jo Febe, 1950. 39:2: 
283-297. 
"A group of fifty-three cardiac patients who had four or more pregnancies have 
been studied... In considering the problems of pregnancy every patient with heart 
disease must be evaluated individually in the light of many factors including her 


age, duration of the rheumatic state, the nature of the original rheumatic disease, 


the cardiac reserve, and the course of earlier pregnancies." 


275. Vander Veer, Joseph B. 


Cardiac disease in pregnancy; a study of the patients with heart disease at the 


Philadelphia Lying-In Division of the Pennsylvania Hospital from 1937 to 19h7, 
inclusive, by Joseph B. Vander Veer and P. T. Kuo. Am. Heart Jo Feb., 1950. 
39:1:2-16. 

"A total of 26,628 pregnant women were delivered at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
from 1937 to 1947, inclusive. Of this total, 09 patients were found to have 
heart disease... The problem of diagnosis and management of patients with heart 
disease during pregnancy includes: (a) the interpretation of heart murmurs in 
pregnancy; (b) the prenatal care of the patient; (c) the management of acute pul- 
monary edema complicating pregnancy; and (d) an evaluation of the choice of 
anesthetic and type of delivery." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
See 292. 
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PSYCHOTHERA PY--BIBLI OGRAPHY 
276. Kotkov, Benjamin. | 
A bibliography for the student of group therapy. J. of Clinical Psychology. 
Jane, 1950. 6: sls 77-91. 
"This bibliography was planned to meet the requirements of workers in group 
therapy whose primary interests are in mental hygiene, guidance, group management, 
or rehabilitation. It covers relevant articles and books that appeared up to June, 
1949." 579 references. 
Orders for reprints should be addressed to the author, Veterans Administration, 
Boston Regional Office, 17 Court St., Boston 8, Massachusetts, at 85¢ each. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See 293. 


REHABILITATION 
277. Deyton, John W. 

Rehabilitation of the handicapped. Ohio Nurses Rev. Jan., 1950. 25:1:2-8. 
Reprint. 

This article describes work being done at Bellevue Medical Center & Institute 
of Rehabilitation & Physical Medicine. Advice is given to nurses which will help 
them to bring patients with severe disabilities and chronic illness some of the 
benefits of rehabilitation. 

Address given at meeting of the Seventh CROWES, Ohio State Nurses' Associa- 
tion, October 10, 1919, Marion, Ohio. 


See also 271; 235. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 
See 273; 273 275. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER=-MEDICAL TREATMENT 
278. Barnes, Arlie R. 

The effects of the administration of cortisone and ACTH on patients with acute 
rheumatic fever, by Arlie R. Barnes and Harry L. Smith. Modern Concepts of Cardio—- 
vascular Disease. Feb., 1950. 19:2:59-60. 

WAfter the administration of cortisone was begun, fever disappeared in from one 
to twelve days, articular symptoms were abolished in three to six days, the sedi- 
mentation rate returned to normal in from twelve to nineteen days, the heart rate 
‘returned to normal in from two to six days... The effects of the administration 
of ACTH on 4.patients who had acute rheumatic fever have paralleled closely those 
described receiving cortisone." 2 


RHEUMATIC 
See 255. 


RICKETS--MEDICAL TREATMENT 
279. Freeman, Smith. 
Resistant rickets, by Freeman Smith and Irvin Dunsky. Am. J. of Diseases of 
Children. Mare, 1950. 79:3:h09-h27. 
e principal effects of vitamin D are enumerated, the literature on resistant 

rickets is reviewed, an instance of resistant rickets is presented and the findings 
on the patient are interpreted in the light of current knowledge concerning the 
action of this vitamin." 


SOCIAL SERVICE-—PLANNING 
280. Community Chests and Councils of America. 
Teamwork in our town through a community welfare council. New York, The 
Councils, 1950. 29 p. 


SOCIAL SERVICE--PLANNING (continued) 
Offers practical suggestions: on the fuhetion of a council of | ‘welfare 'agen- 
cies in a community and the steps to take to organize one. 
Available from Community Chests and Councils of America, 155 E. lth St., New 
York 17, N.Ye, at 25¢ a copy. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
281. Fouracre, Maurice H. 

Educational abilities and needs of orthopedically handicapped children, by 
Maurice H. Fouracre, Gladys Reid Jann and Anna Martorana. Elementary School J. 
Feb °9 1950. 50 $ 6: 331-338 ° 

First of a series of papers planned by the authors on such factors related to 
learning and adjustment in a group of 129 physically handicapped children as intel- 
ligence, educational status, chronological age, and sex. 

"The sex ratio of the group studied was six males to four females. Intellectu- 
ally, the children studied grouped themselves in the subnormal and dull-normal 
levels. The intelligence-quotient range was 18 to 16... On the basis of their 
mental ages, these children were retarded 10.1 months. The largest single group 
of children among the school population studied was the cerebral-palsy group, in 
which was found the greatest number of speech defects and low intelligence 
quotients... A total of 80.58 per cent of the entire group had multiple handicaps." 


SPECIAL EDUCATION-~LEGISLATION 
282. Martens, Elise H. 
State legislatures and exceptional children in 199. J. of Exceptional Children. 


Mare, 1950. 16:6:161-16), 175. 

The major accomplishments for exceptional children of one year's state legisla- 
tive sessions are enumerated. 

"This article should be read only in comection with and supplementary to 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1949, No. 2, 'State Legislation for Education of 
Exceptional Children.' It purports to bring up to date the material published in 
that bulletin and does not represent the total legislative picture." 


SPECIAL EDUCATION--PERSONNEL 
283. New York. College of the City of New York. Office of Research and Evaluation. 

Practices and problems in recruiting teachers of the handicapped in large cities, 
by Jacob S. Orleans and Sondra Finkelstein. New York, The College, 1949. 12 p. 
(Research publication no. 2) Mimeo. 

Data was obtained from questionnaires sent in May, 199, to 25 cities, 20 of 
which responded, 18 of which are reported in this account. Following are data in 
answer to several of the questions: Of 18 school systems, 8 have special license 
requirements for all specialty areas, ); have special license requirements for some. 
The percent of teachers of the handicapped as compared with regular teachers range 
from 9.2% in New Haven, Conn., to 0.7% in Dallas, Texas. Of 18 school systems, 10 
report a serious shortage of teachers of the handicapped. Of 18 school systems, 
have a differential salary, 1) have no salary differential. 

The report is distributed by Office of Research and Evaluation, College of the 
City of New York, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York 31, Ne Yo 


SPECIAL EDUCATION--PUBLICITY 
See 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
284. North Dakota. Department of Public Instruction. 
Speech defects of school children; handbook for teachers. Bismarck, The Depte, 
1949. 23 p. 7 
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SPEECH CORRECTION (continued) 

"This publication should fill a long-felt need of the rural and elementary 
teachers of North Dakota. It has been prepared by members of the North Dakota 
Speech and Hearing Council and is designed to give special assistance to teachers 
who have difficult speech and hearing problems." 

Available from the Department of Public Instruction, Bismarck, N. D. 


285. Washington. State Health Department. 

Learning to speak correctly. (Salem) The Dept. (199?). 11 p. Mimeo. 

"The purpose of this bulletin is to serve as a guide for helping children whose 
poor hearing has interfered with normal speech development and to provide parent 
and teacher with an understanding approach toward the correction of certain speech 
defects in all children." 


286. West, Robert. 
Rehabilitation of speech. J. of Exceptional Children. Mar., 1950. 16:6:165- 
1726 
"These few examples of the types of cases are presented as samples of the 
problems in which speech clinicians must cooperate with the children's worker and 
such worker must cooperate with the speech clinician, sometimes in diagnosis, 
sometimes in therapy and often in both." Types of difficulties discussed include 
delayed speech, stuttering, cleft palate, spastic speech, aphasia, and the speech 
of the deaf and hard of hearing. 


SPEECH CORRECTION-—PROGRAMS—-MARYLAND 
See 


TUBERCULOSIS--EMPLOYMENT 
287. De Boer, He Ao 
Vocational fehabilitation of the tuberculous. International Labour Rev. 
Janes 1950. 61: i: 21-18. 
It is the purpose of this article to review in detail the special problems 

relating to the vocational rehabilitation of the tuberculous. "The action taken 
in various countries, which clearly shows the growing public interest in these 
problems, is also described. A note on literature on the subject is given at 
the end of the article." 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
288. Levine, Sinclair S. 
Vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped as prescribed by Act 113, known 
as the Barden-La Follette Act. Med. Times. Dec., 199. 77:12:569-572. Reprint. 
A review of the vocational rehabilitation program inthe United States before 
and since Public Law 113 was enacted. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE LOAN LIBRARY 


DEAF 
289. Brentano, Lowell. 


Ways to better hearing. New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 196. (96) pe $2250. 

"This book tells simply and clearly about hearing aids, how to decide whether 
you need one, and where and when to buy it. It discusses the advantages of lip 
reading and corrective speech work, with a few simple exercises to show what they 
are like." 
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HEALTH SERVICES--SURVEYS 


290. 


American Academy of Pediatrics. Committee for the Study of Child Health Services. 

Child health services and pediatric education: methodology and tabulations on 
services. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1949. n. p. Supplement. 43.50. 

"Here in this Supplement to the Report is to be found a description of methods; 
here, too, is a series of tables which show in full detail the basic data for 
hospitals, community health agencies, and physicians and dentists in private 
practice from which the condensed material in the Report was drawn... The schedules 
used for the medical schools and for the hospitals approved for pediatric residency 
are shown here, together with other schedules used in the study.® 


HOSPITALS-—ADMINISTRATION 


291. 


American Hospital Association. Committee on Accounting and Statistics. 

Uniform hospital statistics and classification of accounts. Chicago, The Ass'n, 
1950. 155 p. (Publication no. 0-50) $2.50. 

Section 1 of Handbook on accounting, statistics and business office procedures 
for hospitals. 

"This publication is the first of a series dealing with recommended ‘accounting, 
statistical and business office procedures for hospitals. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide a uniform classification of accounts and glossary of statistical terms for 
hospitals." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


292. 


Donofrio, Anthony F. 

A study of the intelligence, achievement, and emotional adjustment of crippled 
children in an orthopedic hospital school. New York, New York University, 198. 
8 p. Typed. Unpublished. 

A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the School of Education of New York University. 

"The intelligence, school achievement, and emotional adjustment of 270 crip- 
pled children in an orthopedic hospital school were studied for the twofold 
purpose of comparing the above psychological factors in crippled children with: 
1. the same factors in the 'normal' population, and 2. the following conditions 
of crippling: cause or type, length of stay in the institution, severity of 
crippling at the time of psychological examination, and a cumulative measure of 
disability and duration from the date of onset." 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


293. 


New York. New York Academy of Medicine. 

Ecology of health. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 199. 196 p. 

"Seven fundamental aspects of public health and humam ecology are considered 
in this volume. It is based upon papers presented by well-known leaders in the 
fields of social biology, public health, and clinical medicine at the Institute 
on Public Health held in connection with the Centennial Celebration of The New 
York Academy of Medicine." 
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BULLETIN ON CURRENT LITERATURE 
The publications listed in this issue have been received by the library of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults and are available for loan. The 
library does not stock copies for sale. Prices are listed, when known, so that 
orders may be addressed directly to the publishers. The publications are listed by 
author and title under the subject heading by which the item is cataloged and filed 
in the library. The subject headings in the Bulletin can be identified by being in 
all-capital letters. 
Because the library may have only a limited number of copies of any item listed, and 
because of the great number of requests frequently received, it is suggested that the 
resources of local libraries be investigated first. The services of the library are 
extended to organizations and individuals whose local resources are so limited as to 
make information otherwise unavailable. It is understood that the borrower agrees to 
pay shipping charges for sending him the loan material and for returning it to the 
library. 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


AND ADULTS 


THE EASTER SEAL AGENCY 

is a nationwide federation of more than 2000 state and local member societies. 
These societies provide a variety of needed services in the fields of health, 
welfare, education, recreation, employment and rehabilitation. Services 
supplement and extend rather than duplicate the work of other public and 
private agencies. The three-point program of the Society is: 

1. EDUCATION of the public, professional workers and parents. 

2. RESEARCH to provide increased knowledge of the cause of handicapping 
conditions and their prevention, and in the methods of improved care, education 
and treatment of those afflicted. 

3. DIRECT SERVICES to the handicapped, including case finding, diagnostic 
clinics, medical care, physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech and 
hearing therapy, treatment and training centers and clinics, special schools 
and c lasses, homebound teaching, psychological services, vocational training, 


curative and sheltered workshops, employment service, camps, recreational 


Services, social services, and provision of braces, appliances, and equipment. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


State Societies 


Alabama Society for Crippled Children 
416 Monroe, Montgomery 
E. H. Gentry, Executive Secretary 

Alaska Crippled Children’s Association 
Box 912, Anchorage 
Miss Helen N. Marrone, Executive Secretary 


Arizona Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
309 Heard building, Phoenix 
Miss Helen M. Bishop, Executive Director 


Arkansas Association for the Crippled, Inc. 
117 Glover building, Little Rock 
Mrs. Virginia Armistead, Executive Director 


California Society for Crippled Children 


251 Kearney street, San Francisco 8 
Warren E. Griffith, Executive Director 


Colorado Society for Crippled Chiidren and Adults 
1360 Vine street, Denver 
Miss Laura M. Nielsen, Executive Secretary 


Connecticut Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


680 Franklin avenue, Hartfor 
Miss Gertrude Norcross, Executive Secretary 


Delaware Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
911 Delaware avenue, Wilmington 
Mrs. Betty O. Neal, Executive Secretary 


District of Columbia Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
1767 Massachusetts avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Philip J. Coyle, Executive Vice President 


Florida Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults, Inc. 
405 Consolidated building, Jacksonville 2 
Herbert W. Craig, Executive Director 


Crippled Children League of Georgia, Inc. 
918 Peachtree street, N.E., Atlanta 5 
J. Clayton Burke, President 


Hawaii Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults, Inc. 
1407 Palama street, Honolulu, T.H. 
Mrs. L. Q. McComas, Executive Secretary 


Idaho Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. 

Room 103, First National Bank building, Boise 

Miss Barbara E. Peterson, Executive Secretary 


Illinois Association for the Crippled, Inc. 
816 E. Edwards street, Springfiel 
Charles H. Moody, Executive Secretary 


Indiana Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
106 E. Market street, Indianapolis 4 
Kenneth R. Miller, Executive Director 


Iowa Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
2917 Grand avenue, Des Moines 12 - 
Mrs. Dorothy Phillips, Executive Director 


Kansas Society for Crippled Children 
821 First National Bank building, Wichita 2 
Rollin A. Raymond, Executive Secretary 


Kentucky Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
840 South Third. Louisville’? 

Mrs. Viola M. Morey, Executive Director 
Louisiana Society for Crippled Children 

1220 Maison Blazche buildine, New Orleans 16 

F. L. Jaubert, M.D., President 


Pine Tree Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
616 High street, Bath, Maine 
Mrs. Burton L. Preston, Executive Direotor 


Maryland Society for Crippled Children and Adults 


Fallsway, Baltimore 2 
Bruce G. rwein, Executive Secretary 


Bay State Society for the Crippled and Handicapped, Inc. 
30 Highland street, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Charles S. Wilson, Executive Director 


Michigan Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
449 W. Ferry avenue, Detroit 2 
Percy C. Angove. Executive Director 


Minnesota Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


2524 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis 5 

Edward 53. h, Executive Director 
Missouri Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 

3713 Washington blvd., Se Louis 8 

Miss Alberta Chase, Executive Director 


Mississippi Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
203 Barnett-Madden building, Jackson 
M. H. Brooks, Executive Secretary 


Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adult 
P.0, Box 861, Billings 
Herbert J. Borchert, Executive Director 
Nebraska Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
1504 Dodge street, Omaha 
S. Orson Secretary 
Nevada Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
Room 11, 232 W. First street, Reno 
Mrs. Dorothy G. Hays, Executive Secretary 
New Hampshire Society for Crippled Children and Handicapped 
Persons 
82 Elm street, Manchester 
John D. Orr, Executive Director 
New Jersey Chapter, National Society For Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 
605 Broad street, Newark 2 
Donald M. Smith, Executive Director 
New Mexico Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
1831 N. Broadway, Albuquerque 
Mrs. Julia D. Penny, Executive Secretary 
New York State Association for Crippled Children, Inc. 
257 Fourth avenue, New York 10 
Edward A. Stiles, Executive Director 
North Carolina League for Crippled Children, Inc. 
212 East Rosemary street, Chapel Hill 
Philip S. Randolph, Executive Director 
North Dakota Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 
422 Second avenue, N.W., Jamestown 
M. O. Jeglum, Executive Director 
Ohio Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
5 West Broad street, Columbus 15 
Walter B. Underwood, Executive Director 
Oklahoma Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
805 Midwest building, Oklahoma City 2 
Joe N. Hamilton, Executive Secretary 


Oregon Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
533 Terminal Sales building, Portland 5 
Howard F. Feast, Executive Director 


Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
1107 N. Front street, Harrisburg . 
George E. Reimer, Fxecutive Director 


Crippled Children and Adults of Rhode Island, Inc. 


eeting street, Providence 3 __ 
Mrs. John Langdon, Executive Director 


Crippled Children Society of South Carolina, Inc. 
1141 Blanding street, Columbia 
Mrs. Lily M. Dorn, Executive Secretary 


South Dakota Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
Pierre Clinic, Pierre 
George Kienholz, President 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults 


Inc. 
210 Vendome buildi Nashville 3 
Edwin D. Schreiber, Executive Director 


Texas Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 
3703 Worth street, Dailas 
Martin M. Ricker, Executive Secretary 
Utah Society for the Physically Handicapped, Inc. 
165 Salt Cit P 
Mrs. Alida C. Dixon, Executive Director 
Vermont Association for the Crippled, Inc. 
88 Park street, Rutland 
Miss Dorothy Smithson, Executive Secretary 
Virginia Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
215-17 Williamson road, Roanoke 
Walter C. Chapman, Executive Director 
Washington Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 
708 New World Life building, Seattle 4 
W. J. Bryan Hankins, Executive Director 
West Virginia Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
914 Guaranty Bank building, Huntington 1 
Miss Lillian Serey, Executive Secretary 


Wisconsin Association for the Disabled 


119 Washington avenue, Madison 3 
Phil J. Kirch, Executive Secretary 


Waste Chapter, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults 


Box 1443, Casper 
Roy A. Davidson, Field Representative 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


William H. Jaenicke, president 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gerard M. Ungaro, president-elect 
Chicago, I11. 


John J. Lee, Ph.D. past president 
Detroit, Mich. 


Louise Baker, vice-president 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Wesley Gilman, vice-president 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


George A. Selke, Ph.D. vice-president 
Helena, Mont. 


Raymond B. Allen, M.D. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Charles W. Armstrong, M.D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Louise Baker 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Munger T. Ball 
Port Arthur, Texas 


James B. Carey 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Pickens Coles 
Tampa, Fla. 


Gardner Cowles 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Edward P. Curtis 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Paul Dietrich 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Milton S. Eisenhower, Ph.D. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
Akron, Ohio 


Joseph Foss 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Davis Geiger, treasurer 
Ashland, Ky. 


Lawrence J. Linck, secretary 


Chicago, 


Mrs. Jack Carnes 
Camden, Ark. 


A. Pickens Coles 
Tampa, Fla. 


Paul Dietrich 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRUSTEES—AT-LARGE 


Wesley Gilman 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton, Jr. 
Red Oak, Iowa 


Mrs. Lee W. Hutton 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Ernest E. Irons, M.D. 
Chicago, 


Andrew C. Ivy, M.D. 
Chicago, I11. 


Charles S. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Charles F. Kettering 
Detroit, Mich. 


Edgar Kobak 
New York, N.Y. 


Marjorie Lawrence 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


John J. Lee, Ph.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Katharine Lenroot 
Washington, D. C. 


William C. Menninger, M.D. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Raymond J. Knoeppe! 
New York, N.Y. 


J. Archer O'Reilly 
St. Louis, Mo. 


William T. Sanger, Ph.D. 
Richmond, Va. 


Roscoe L. Thomas 
Dallas, Tex. 


J. Raymond Tiffany 
Montclair, N.J. 


Mrs. Peter Miller 
Washington, D.C. 


Alton Ochsner, M.D. 
New Orleans, La. 


Frederick Patterson, Ph.D. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Howard A. Rusk, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Harold Russel! 
Boston, Massa. 


Florence Sabin, M.D. 
Denver, Colo. 


William T. Sanger, Ph.D. 
Richmond, Va. 


George A. Selke, Ph.D. 
Helena, Mont. 


R. L. Sensenich, M.D. 
South Bend, Ind. 


J. Raymond Tiffany 
Montclair, N. J. 


Gerard M. Ungaro 
Chicago, Til. 


Jonathan M. Wainwright 
Washington, D. C. 
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